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I have the honor to refer to Despatch No* 799 from 

New Delhi, July 12, 194^ entitled 
for British Colonies^^ and to en 


i n 


# 


the American Embassy, 

^^Indian Commissioners 

close copies of editorials appearing in the July 10 and 
July 17| 1943 issues of the Coloni al Times . a Hindu Indian 
English and vernacular language we*^ly nev/spaper publish 
ed at Nairobi which supports the East Africa Indian Na 
tional Congres 
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It will be noted that the Colonial Times had hoped 
the nev/ Commissioner would take "an active part in the sol 
ving of the knotty political problems of the large Asian 
community of East Africa, but that it was sorely disap 
pointed at the announcement that the Indians for whom he 
would act v;ill be limited to those who are in East Africa 
otherviise than for the purpose of permanent residence* 

The tone of these editorials is decidedly on tlie bom 
bastic side, mere ly using the subject in the title as an 
excuse to air a multitude of Indian grievances 

The official communique which appeared in the Colonial 
Times and the East Africa Standard, is as follows: 

"The appointment of Mr* Apa 3* PaIJt as Commissioner 
of the Government of India in East Africa, v;ith headquart 
■ ers in Nairobi, has been approved by the British Govern 
ment* His duties will be analgous to those of a consular 
representative, and it has been agreed with the Government 
of India that the Indians for whom he will act will be 
those who are in the territory otherwise than for the pur 
pose of permanent residence*" 
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There are no biographic details available here as yet 


concerning Mr# PANT 
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Enclosures 



Respectfully yours, 

Robert M. Taylor 
American Consul 


1*#. Editorial^ July 10, 194^ 

Editorial, July 17, 194^ 
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EDITORIAL - Colonial Times # July 10, 194b' issue 


"INDIANS REPRESENTATIVE IN EAST AFRICA'^ 

»¥he Government of India has taken prompt action on the request 
of the E, A. Indian National Congress to appoint a High Commissioner 
in Eant Africa. The British Government having agreed to the pro¬ 
posal. all that remains to be done is to select an individual to 
fill the post. This is entirely a matter for India to decide, but 
there are one or two special points which the Indian Government 
should, we feel, knov;# 
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of individuals. 
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’’This is what makes it necessary that Indians representative 
be a man who can walk clear of ambitions and feuds* Again, we 
have been residing here for a long time and nov/ have our ovm pro¬ 
fessional and educated men, some at least of whom compare favorably 
v/ith the common run of public men in India. Politicians believe in 
extending their spiieres of influence. They try to mesmerize others# 
Unless therefore, we have as High Commissioner a man wdio, in intel¬ 
lectual accomplishments and political acumen, shall be above the 
best public men in Kenya, we shall have a man v;hc will be led by 
the nose by either one ambitious individual or another, 

'%'e have no doubt v/hatever that India has plenty of men fit for 
this post; but there is need to sound a warning. A High Commissioner 
who cannot help us in solving some of our internal problems will be 
of little use in handling bigger political issues,” 
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Colonial Times, issue July 17, 1943 


EDITORIAL 




"HIGH COMMISSIONER WITH A PROVISO" 


"According to a press report, a High Commissioner for Eastern 
Africa with headquarters at Nairobi has been appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India* This appointment was anticipated, as the East 
African Indian National Congress had been pressing for it for some 
time* But what many people will find it difficult to understand 

is the curt proviso that the High Commissioner will have nothing 
to do with Indians who are here for permanent residence. Our read 
ers will wonder - as we do - who and where the other Indians are. 
Is the High Commissioner, some will ask, then to protect the inter 
ests only of the occasional Maharaja v/ho comes here on a hunting 

afari? 


O 


"But the intricacies of international law are sometimes as 

Apparently^ 

that Indians who are,,in 


bewildering as those of its municipal counterpart. 

the position as judged by authorities i 
East Africa for permanent residence are really "East Africans and 

must look to the local governments for the protection of their in¬ 
terests. This is the f-imiliar South African theory* We are back 
where we were. What is the High Commissioner then to do? 




"A man who does not know East Africa and its political and 
economic policies will probably see nothing wrong with the proviso. 
He will argue this way. Some I7O.OOO Indians are permanent resid¬ 
ents of East Africa. They have the franchise. They are readily 
accepted in the civil service. They hold land. They control big 
businesses. They have the full protection of the lav/s of the land 
They practice professions shoulder to shoulder with the Europeans 

Government provides for them schools and hospitals. In effect, 
they are the ordinary resident's of East Africa. It is. in these 
circumstances, unreasonable to expect, our hypothetical speaker will 
say, the governments of East .ifrica to tolerate interference from 

a foreign government. 


"In fact, it is this way of arguing by persons who do not know 
or who do not wish to knov; cur difficulties, that is the cause of 
half the trouble. Let us take one or two illustrations* 




"We Indians of Kenya have contended for several decades that 
those of us who vrish to engage in agriculture should be allowed to 
buy agricultural land in the Highlands. European politicians, being 

anxious to reserve land in the Highlands for their future gener 
tions do not like the demand cf Indian community. If Indians are 
ordinary residents of Kenya why are they prevented by Law from buy 
ing land in the Highlands from willing sellers? There is no moral 
justification for this discrimination on racial grounds. The Indian 
community has made endless representations to the Kenya Government^ 
as V 7 ell as to the Government of United Kingdom to abolish this racial 
•discrimination in the matter of bolding agricultural land. Never¬ 
theless, the community has failed to get redress. In countries like 
IMS, A* and U*S.S,R. there are laws against discrimination and the 
agrieved party can always appeal to the Court. But v/hat can the 
Indian community in Kenya do? If it cannot even complain to the 
High Commissioner for India, there is no way of getting redress# 


Ci 




»»To take another illustration. There are 90,000 Indians and 
30,000 Europeans in Kenya, Indians have 5 members on the Legisla¬ 
tive Council and Europeans have 11* There is no question cf the 
merit cf members. Indians and Europeans have separate representa¬ 
tion on the basis of communal rolls. All efforts to get justice 
in this matter of representation have failed. The Colonial Offices 
does not listen to the Indian community’s demand. Mhat is the Indian 

community to do? , 
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I have the honor to report that I have had ihe opportunity 
to “engage in conversation twice within the past /ten days with 
THE HONORABLE APPA B. PAN'! (also known as SHRB^^^^ APPA SAHEB 
pant). The Commissioner of the Government of I^idia in British 
East Africa, and the subject of despatch no. 99# dated July 26 
194 ^, submitted by Consulate General at Nairobi. It is felt 
that a report of mj'’ personal observations of this gentleman 
during his two recent visits to Mombasa will prove of interest 
to the Dejpartment. 
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Mr. Pant arrived at Utorabasa on Sunday, August 15, 194^ 
coincidentally v/lth Indian Independence Day, aboard the S.S. 
Khandalla from Bombay* He was met by a host of Hindu leaders 
at the harbor and immediately was obliged to attend a luncheon 
given in his honor, a flag-raising ceremony, a large tea party 
also in his honor and a garden party of the Hfuslim League at 
which he was a guest* His host during his two days in Mombasa 
was THE HONORABLE SARD/Ji SAHEB SANGAT SB^IGH, Trade Commissioner 
of the Government of India in East Africa whose headquarters are 
at Mombasa. 
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As a preface to this report the following biographic data 
concerning Hk*. Pant is provided l::y the local Indian press: 

Appa Pant was born in 1912 in the small state of Aimdh in India 
where his father Y;as the ruling rajah. He graduated with honors 
from Deccan College at Poona in 1933 and proceeded the same year 
to Oxford where he received his BJl. in 1935* He was admitted 

he bar in 1937 after further training at Lincoln’s Inn. He 
made an extensive tour of Europe during 1937 and is believed to 
have become won to democratic convictions about this time. 
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Returning to his own state he launched upon a campaign of 
social improvement and worked himself as a laborer to set the 
example for the people of Aundh. He became attracted to Gandhi 
principles and preached non-violence and the removal of ”untouchability** 
in his part of India. He came also lander the influence of Sir Merza 
Ismail from whom he learned the science of public administration. 

As Head of the Department of Education for a short time in his 
native state he began a concerted campaign against illiteracy and 
succeeded in securing the establishment of many new schools. With 
Gandhi's advice he wrote a new constitution for the State of Aundh 
which reportedly had a heavy emphasis on decentralization. He was 
elected Prime Minister of his state in 1939 and v/as noted for his 
execution of many social and economic reforms and particularly for 
his work on the psychological rehabilita.tion of prisoners. 

Mr. Pant is known to be a favorite of both the late Mohandas 
Gandhi and of Pandit Nehru. His wife is Dr. Nalinidevi Pant, P.R.C.S., 
a gynecologist and Professor in the Medical College at Poona. He is 
the father of two children, a boy and a girl. Despite his renunciation 
of the title to which he had a right it is believed that he still 
possesses a considerable personal income. 

First Day in Africa 

Mr. Pant made a profound and favorable impression on all members 
of this community who met him. He is thirty-five years of age, of 
very erect bearing, slightly more than six feet in height presenting 
a neat and attractive appearance in the garb of the Congress Party. 

In his talk at the tea party held in a local hotel at which leaders 
of the Indian communities, British officials and consular representatives 
were present, IvJr. Pant, who was introduced as **a iDrince v;ho became a 
commoner”, spoke modestly of this achievement. He stated that he 
became a “commoner” after full consideration of the consequences and 
followed Gandhi. He remarked that by the sweat of the brows of the people 
of his little state he was given an excellent education and coiLld do 
no more than to use that education for the uplift of the people of his 
state and for the people of all India. He now welcomes the chance of 
serving India abroad, here in East Africa, v/here so much must be done 
for the welfare of the thousands of Indian nationals in the foin* 
territories. The Government of India is aware of certain injustices 
suffered by its nationals in East Africa, he said, and it is with the 
intention of removing such disabilities and inequalities that he had 

come. 

At the aforementioned garden party, held under the auspices of 
the Mombasa I&islim Association, supported largely by the nationals of 
Pakistan and presided over by DR. ALI EANA, one of the two 

Indian ^tuslim members of Kenya's Legislative Council, f/tr. Pant was 
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obliged to sit through a rather unnecessary’’ diatribe against both 
the Government of the United Kingdom and the Government of India. 
Mr* Pant suffered an embarrassment shared by many who were unable 
to applaud the sentiments expressed by the two £ 


pe 


kers 


of the 


Muslim Association. Added to this Doctor Rana, who has never been 
noted for his tact, failed completely to mention to the large 
audience the presence of the Indian Commissioner who 


sat 


from him during the entire party 




two seats 
Sangat Singh afterwards told 


me that the Commissioner felt this snub quite keenly. Being rather 
well acquainted personally with the bumbling Doctor Rana I do not 
believe that this snub can be deemed a wholly intentional one 


Commis 


The 

attendance v/as not expected until shortly before the 


function took place and the program was not altered in the slightest 
in consequence whereof all v/ho were present were subjected to a 
rather crude exhibition of Pakistani nationalism. 


Attended 



Ii/lr. Pant again visited Rtombasa on Sunday and Monday, August 22 
and 23, 1948 in order to attend the Nineteenth Annual Convention of 


the East African Indian National Congres 




hich the Gonsula.te 


is now preparing a despatch. At the request of Mr# Pant I was 
invited to lunch with him and his host The Honorable Sangat Singh 
on Sunday August 22. Also present v^as the Commissioner's personal 




secretary, a Ik* 


Inamdar 


> 


who excused himself from time to time to 


make notes, ostensibly on the subjects covered in our long converse 
tion. 


Headauarters To Be At Nairobi 


I inquired of Lit. Pant his plans for the Immediate futLire 


He 


stated that he had arrived in Nairobi, where his headquarters will 
be located, to find that no preparations had been made for his 


coming 

estima 


He v/ill first of all organize an office staff which he 


s 


for the first year at least, will number approximately 


fifteen people most of whom will be brought from India. He plans 


also to secure 


attractive piece of property 


an official 


residence realizing fully that his presence may cause the Kenya 


Government some embarrassment in 


of certain zoning laws in 


Nairobi which prevent Asians from acquiring property in various 
parts of the municipality. 


Mr 


Pant remrked that within the next month or two 


his 


intention to visit all the Government 


to which he is accredited 


(Kenya, ugaiju-o., jjw. - 

personally with high officials and to meet with the leaders of 


Uganda 


Tanganyika and Zanzibar) to become acquainted 


the 


Indian communities in East Africa 
force for the decreasing of the inter-racial 
encounters in most parts of these territories 


He believes that he can be a 


tens 


which one 


Interest 
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Interest in Ife.urltius 

When I informed ife**. Pant that the Mombasa consular district 
includes the distant Colony of Mauritius he seemed particularly 
interested in what I Y/as able to tell him of the situation there 
and evinced a great curiosity in the outcome of the recent 
elections held in that Colony (see Consulate's despatch no* 51, 
dated July 30, 1948) as being an event in v^hich the Indo-^uritians 
had much at stake* He also stated that he would again visit 
Mombasa within two weeks to welcome I/E* DHA.RAM XASH DEV, the new 
Indian Commissioner to Mauritius, who would remain several days at 
Mombasa awaiting a ship to his post* (See despatch no* 874, dated 
August 2, 1948 from the Embassy at New Delhi)* 

Visited bv African Delegation 

In the course of the afternoon Mr* Pant was visited by a 
delegation of African leaders led by CHIEF JAMBS BEUATTAH, a 
Kikuyu, who had spoken at that day*s session of the East African 
Indian National Congress* Chief James represented the Kenya 
African Union and was accompanied by five of his followers including 
his personal secretary who also took notes. (See Consulate’s 
despatch no* 58, dated August 26, 1948*) 


Chief James, who is an intelligent soft-spoken gentleman, 
said that he wished to welcome the Indian Commissioner to Africa 
personally and conveyed the greetings of JOJyD KE1JY&.TTA, 

African Member of Kenya’s Legislative Council and leader of the 
Kenya African Union* He stated that he had come to request the 
moral assistance of India in the struggle of Kenya’s Africans for 
greater equa 1 ity and greater opportunity in labor and in education. 
Mr* Pant replied that the Indian Government was at present contem¬ 
plating the offer of five scholarships annually to deserving East 
African students for study at various Indian universities* Chief 
James replied that he was made aware of such an intent on a recent 
visit of his own to India* He pleaded that Ifr* Pant use his 
influence to increase the number of scholarships to which the 
Commissioner replied that patience would be required since India 
T/as faced with the great necessity at present of educating her own 
people* The Chief again impressed it upon Mr. Pant that it was 
much to India’s advantage to have a large number of Africans with 
Indian degrees, stating also that the African leaders were not at 
all satisfied with the low caliber of the education available to 





graduates 
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graduates of this College were unable to keep abreast of their 
subsequent studies in European and Indian Universities. He cited 
specific instances of African students studying at the University 
of Bombay. One great need, he said, was for a first-class university 
in East Africa which would train Africans for the responsibility 
toward which the British authorities profess to be educating them. 

It was far too extensive for any but the sons of the wealthiest of 
the chiefs to attend colleges and universities outside Africa. 


Mr 


Pant inquired of the quality of education given the 


Africans in the Government and in the missionary schools 


The 


Government schools, the Chief 


id 




pparently aimed to make all 


students clerks whereas the need of the African people was for more 
skilled artisans and farmers. There are far too many qualified 
African clerks already. The missionary schools, on the other hand, 

” they 


11 
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he stated 




prepared the African students for nothing at s 
succeed in imparting only the love of God. - something which we 


It 


He mentioned one instance of a mission 

the 


already have in our hearts 

station operated by Americans of the African Inland Mission, 
location of which I could not grasp, where ”they taught absolutely 
nothing but religion*^, so much so that even the ignorant people in 


the vicinity had learned to boycott the mission. 


Mr. Pant agreed with the Chief on the need for craftsmen. He 
urged tliat spinning be taught in all the villages as was being done 
in India, following Gandhi*s example. He exhibited his own clothes 
the cloth for v^hich he said he had spun himself in his spare time on 
a small portable wheel. He offered it to the Chief as a model stating 
that it was something which could be easily and cheaply reproduced. 


One of the companions of the Chief became quite voluble on 
political natters and repeated the usual shibboleths about inequality 
and made many disparaging remarks concerning the falsity of British 
intentions. For my benefit, no doubt, he had a few 


to 


s 


ay 


ing the treatment of Afric 




in the Southern part of the 


United S'bates 
succeeded in changing the subject 


his evidently embarrassed the Chief who immedia.tely 




not ho 


before the speaker 


9 


■/ho has promised bo visit the Consulate at a later time, 


tt 


you 


t blame Africans for even doubting what the 


remarked that 
ionaries have 


been tellins us. 


They say God created us all equal 


but the British 

The 


try to improve God's work in informing us that vie are not equal 
British are finding fault with the Creator it seems.” 


U. S. Help for Africans Asked 

Chief James asked me at this point if the Africans could ^pect 
any assistance in education from the United S'tates. I v/as obliged 
to reply that I did not know at this time of any scholarships 
especially earmarked for East Africans but promised him that I would 

look into the matter. 
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The gathering was terminated at this point, upon an agreement 
between the Commissioner and Chief James to meet for dinner within 
a v:eek at Nairobi. 


C omment 


From the foregoing conversations and events I think it safe 


to assume tliat the new Indian Commissioner will pursue 


a definite 


course of action. He seems to po 


r* f* 


a desire to learn all that 


he can before plunging into his active work. He inquired 


9 


exampl 


9 


rning my ovm study 


of 


the Swahili language 


for 

His 


desire to be of assistance in ameliorating the inter-racial situation 
in East Africa seems sincere and he appears to be fully acquainted 
with the difficulties which he will encounter. He admits that he 


yet hopes that 


is fixlly prepared at first to bow to the *^coIor beir*’ 
before he leaves much will have been done to reduce the barriers 
which divide the three chief segments of the population in this 

area 


I asked lilr. Pant if he planned to make a career in his country’s 
diplonBtic service. He replied that he had not had such an intention 
until recently. He was ’’essentially a politician” and was asked to 
take this post upon which he was entering. He had agreed to ”try it 
for one year” at the end of which time he would be in a better 

position to make his choice. 

He possesses, as stated above, a very attractive personality 
and an admirable ability to speak in the most perfect English. It 
will be interesting to observe to what extent he pursues the 
policy of "alliance” with African interests, or the championing of 
them, of which one hears so much these days from the Indian community 

in East Africa. 


Respectfully yours 


9 



Lhilcahy 
American Vice Consul 



To Department in original and ozalid 
Copy to Embassy at London 
Copy to Consulate General at Nairobi 
Copy to Consulate at Dar es Salaam 
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I have the honor to refer to the Consulate General^s 
Despatch No. 99, July 26, 194^, entitled ^Appointment of 
Indian High Commissioner for East Africa”, and to inform 
the Department that Indians first High Commissioner for 
East Africa arrived at his post here on august 17, 194^ 
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According to the English language section of the Aug 
ust 21, I 94 B issue of the Colonial Times, an Indian-ovmed 
bilingual weekly, whose account of the event is enclosed 
the new High Commissioner, Shrimant Appa Saheb Bhavanrao 
Pant Pratinidhi, is temporarily lodged at the Indian-owned 
Salisbury Hotel, which in this color-barred community is 
considered to be an hotel for Europeans only* He expects 
to establish his residence in the Parklands area of the 
city, which is an unrestricted residential area, and to 
have his offices in the center of tovm 

Nalinibai Pant, F.R.C.S) has a professorship at the B. Ji 
Piedical College, Poona, and has not accompanied her hus 
band 
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A staff of four have accompanied PIr. Pant to Nairobi 






It will be noted in the accompanying news account that 
the new High Commissioner is greatly concerned v/ith endeavor 
ing to achieve equality for India and her citizens in rela 

As the Department well 

knows^ the achievement of such an objective in Kenya may be 
expected to be a long and difficult struggle 

^_^ Respectfully yours 
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EXCERPT from Colonial Times, Nairobi, August 21, 194^ 


^’NAIROBI’S GREAT AELCOFiE TO INDIA’S FIRST HIGH C01#113SIONER 

IN EAST AFRICA” 


”SHRIMfiNT APPA SAHEB B* PaNT arrived in Nairobi on Tuesday, 
the 17 th instant, a crowd estimated at over a thousand Indians 
as well as many European and African representatives were at the 
station to receive him. For lack of proper arrangements no pre¬ 
sentations and introductions could be made at the station, but 
many garlands and bouquets were presented to Appa Saheb, among 
which were garlands from the E.A.I.N. Congress, the Bhagini 
Samaj, the Maharashtra Mandal, the Exchange Bank of India and 
Africa, Ltd#, and several other institutions and individuals, 

Shri# Pant Saheb chatted with a few individuals and greeted the 
crowd around him with Jai Hind as he left. There was a stream of 
visitors at the Salisbury Hotel where he is staying for the time 
being, 

”In an interview with the representative of the Colonial 
Times , in his genial, and on occasions, in inimitably witty man¬ 
ner, Shrimant Appa Saheb emphasized that he was here as a diplo- - 
mat to cultivate good relations between the East African Govern¬ 
ments on the one hand and India on the other, and his scope as 
regards taking direct part in the local political happenings was 
extremely limited as he had to handle all questions on diplomatic 

level. 

’’Shrimant appa Saheb is accompanied by his personal secretary, 
^“^r. P. A. Inamdar and a staff of three others and arrangements are 
being made for offices in the centre of the town and for residence 

in the Parklands, 



BIOGR.d^HIGAL SKETCH 


’’Tall, impressive-looking Shrimant Appa Saheb Bhavanrao Pant 
Pratinidhi, is the son of Rajasaheb of Aundh and a product of the 
Deccan College, Poona, and of Oxford, where he graduated in poli¬ 
tical science in 1935 and took his Bar-at-Law Examination in 1937* 

Shrimant Appa B, Pant is a keen sportsman, a lover of art and pos¬ 
sesses extremely amiable disposition. He has travelled extensively 
in Europe and has made a special study of the problems of the 
people of the Continent as well as a study in practical Socialism, 
Nazism and Fascism. The impressions he brought with him of his 
travels in foreign lands formed the basis of his intensive social^ 
and political work in India generally and in the Aundh State parti*^ 
cularly where he worked as prime minister and had practical exper¬ 
ience of public life through his close contact with the masses 
v/hose welfare was always foremost in his mind, 

’’Shrimant Pant is a student of Gandhian philospphy and is 
highly admired by the Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 

His hobbies are sport, flying, shooting ^d travelling in foreign 
lands to enlarge his experience of political science. 


”I'4rs, (Dr,) Nalinibai Pant, F,R,C,S, (Edinburgh) could not 
accompany her illustrious husband as she had accepted a professor 
ship at the B, J, Medical College, 


Poona 


before Pant Saheb made 


up his mind to accept a post abroad,” 
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^ referred broadly to the nature of his duties here and 
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